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EDITORIAL 
Tue LAYMAN’S PLACE 
. I: all times the laity have been the measure of the Catholic 


spirit; they saved the Irish Church three centuries ago, and 
ey betrayed the Church in England.” Newman’s words are a 
century old, but his appeal for ‘a laity not arrogant, not rash in 
speech, not disputatious, but men who know their religion, who 
enter into it, who know just where they stand, who know what 
they hold, and what they do not, who know their creed so well 
that they can give an account of it, who know so much of history 
that they can defend it’, is more actual today than ever before. 
Indeed his insistence on the layman’s essential function within the 
economy of the Church’s life finds striking confirmation in the 
development in our own time of what might be called a theology 
of the haity as such. 
“You are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people.’ St Peter’s celebrated text (I Pet. ii. 9) 
has been the starting-point of most theological discussion on the 
‘priesthood of the laity’. Since the Reformation, with its rejection 
of a sacrificing priesthood, Catholic apologetic has naturally been 
largely concerned to defend the necessity of the sacrament of Holy 
Order; and the ambiguity of a ‘priesthood of the laity’ has seemed 
to demand merely a metaphorical explanation. Thus St John 
Fisher was obliged to say of Luther: “He only raises the laity to the 
office of priests that he may reduce the priesthood to the office 
of laymen.’ Today the Protestant controversy is less compelling 
with the general decay of its specific beliefs. And in the end the 
Church’s answer is always to be sought in the truth and unity and 
holiness that are hers: to be pater A therefore in her members. 
But the contemporary stress on ‘Catholic Action’ has not always 
been matched by much precision in the analysis of what exactly 
is meant by ‘the participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy’ (to quote Pope Pius XI’s famous definition). What has 
been needed in the first place is a full account of the theological 
‘tradition of the layman’s function, and this has just been made 
available in Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles dans la tradition ancienne et 
moderne by Pére Paul Dabin, s.j. It is a necessary corollary to the 
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EDITORIAL 3 


classic Corps Mystique de Christ (available in English as The Whole 
Christ) by his fellow Belgian Jesuit, Pere Mersch, for the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, given magisterial expression in the present 
Pope’s Encyclical on that subject, provides the setting within 
which the ‘royal priesthood’ of the laity must be discussed. 

For most of the Fathers, a striking sign of the layman’s incor- 
poration in the high priesthood of Christ was to be found both 
in the anointing by chrism (for ‘Christ’ is the anointed one) that 
follows the conferring of Baptism, and, more particularly, in the 
anointing of Confirmation (which is the essential action of that 
sacrament). The baptised are indeed rendered capable of sharing 
in the offering of the sacrifice of the Mass only in virtue of the 
regeneration which Baptism effects. And the Church’s former 
liturgical discipline, with its dismissal of the catechumens at the 
Oftertory ye the sacrifice itself begins), emphasised the real 
capacity of the members of Christ to participate in the sacrifice 
offered by the Mystical Body, Head and members. It was St 
Thomas who was to establish the notion of sacramental character 
as the ground of the laity’s share in the priesthood of Christ: ‘the 
sacraments which imprint a character bestow on man a certain 
consecration, thus deputing him to the divine worship.’ Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Order: each is a participation in the priest- 
hood of Christ, though each has its proper degree and formality. 

The exact and positive definition of the sense in which the laity 
may be said to share in Christ’s threefold office as Prophet, Priest 
and King takes on a special importance in relation to the modern 
apostolate of lay Catholics. The inalienable character of the bap- 
tised and confirmed members of Christ provides a ‘title to their 
active participation in the Church’s work. And it is a reminder, 
as Pére Congar, o.P. has remarked, that ‘the sacramental conse- 
cration of the priesthood itself, with the character it implants and 
the powers it confers, is a deepening and a development of the 
consecration, character and title to worship already given to the 
faithful through Baptism and the imposition of hands (Confir- 
mation). Such is the teaching, so profound and unhappily so little 
known, of St Thomas, a teaching rooted in his view of the 
—- character, the first participation in the priesthood of 
Christ.’ 

It has been said, with greater facetiousness than accuracy, that 
the Canon Law only envisages the laity as a category of people to 
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whom things are done. The impression arises because jurisdiction 
and order (with which the Codex is principally concerned) are 
properly the sphere of priests. For the ‘priesthood’ in which the 

ity share by reason of their Baptism and Confirmation is not 
a priesthood manqué, an honorary membership merely. They have 
rights, but they are not the rights of those commissioned by- 
Christ’s own ordinance to rule the Church in his name; just as 
they share in the offering of Mass, but not with the specific 
function of the priest who stands at the altar as alone ordained to 
consecrate the victim. Thus it is that Newman’s appeal for a 
‘laity who know just where they stand’ is a warning alike against 
the extremes of a false passivity and an equally false confusion of 
function with that of the priest, who in his Ordination is reminded 
by the Bishop that he alone is ‘to offer Sacrifice, to bless, to preside, 
to preach and to baptise.’ 

Here, as in every aspect of the Church’s life, contemplation 
precedes action, and the effective contribution of the laity to ‘the 
restoration of all things in Christ’ must spring from their sharing 
in the worship which all work presupposes and in which it finds 
its beginning and its end. And the action of Christians will find its 
context in the action in which their baptised character has made 
them capable of sharing: the Mass. “Be mindful, Lord, of thy 
servants, and of all here present, whose faith and devotion are 
known to thee, for whom we offer, or who offer up to thee, this 
sacrifice of praise.’ 


Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles dans a tradition ancienne et moderne by Paul Dabin, S.J. is 
published by Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. The Whole Christ, the English translation of Pére 
Mersch’s Corps Mystique du Christ, published by Dennis Dobson, 30s. 
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THE GLASTONBURY MADONNA 
A late ca:ving in stone by 
Eric Gill 
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ERIC GILL: A RETROSPECT 
DESMOND CHUTE 
IV—Tue Drivinc ouT OF THE MONEY-CHANGERS 


RIC had an engagingly boyish, at times almost infantile, 
k=: of humour. He delighted in a stock of comic stories 
which he retailed with inexhaustible relish both for their 
formal neatness and for their garnered wisdom. Among these was 
a dialogue between three men in a railway-carriage:— 
First man: “What lights are those?’ 
Second man: “They’re the lights of Hanwell.’ 
First man: ‘How strange they look!’ 
Third man: “Not half so strange as the lights of the train look from 
Hanwell?” 

Perhaps this unassuming little allegory may enlighten the 
chequered history of the Money-changers from its thwarted 
beginnings in 1916 to its ecent and painful aftermath in 1949. 

A representation of the curning-out of the money-changers has 
been chosen for a war memorial, for it commemorates the most 
just of all wars—the war of Justice against Cupidity—a war raged 
by Christ Himself.’21 

The sculptor had long dreamed of a great monument which 
should embody this struggle and at the same time be his crowning 
achievement. The original design—for a bronze group in the 
round—done in 1916 for a competition as a monument for L.C.C. 
—ot was rejected. It may be seen reproduced in Eric Gill 
published b y Ernest Benn in 1927; it is fm extant in a wood 
engraving.22 The upsurging rhythm of this bronze group is finer 
than the more geometrical movement of the relief ultimately 
carved in stone at Leeds. By the end of the year it had attracted ie 
notice of Sir Michael Sadler, then Vice Chancellor of Leeds 
University and a ‘prodigal coliector’23 of modern works of art, 
who (wrote E.G. a year later) ‘conceived the idea, being taken 
with the design and its subject,24 of putting it at Leeds in the 


21 Eric Gill: Welfare Handbook No. 10/ War Memorial | printed and published at S. 
Dominic’s Press, / Ditchling, Sussex, A.D. MCMXXIII. 22 Reproduced on p.23. 

23 Michael Sadleir. / Michael Ernest Sadler. | (Sir Michael Sadler, K.c. = / 1861-1943. / 
A Memoir by his son / Constable, London / first published 1949, p. 222. 

24 Note and its subject: important in view of subsequent developments. 
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University somewhere ....The present proposal is to do it as a 
colossal high relief carving in stone. This is my own proposal and 
I’m very glad Sadler approves.... because it will keep me clear 
ot the bronze-founders, whom I know not, and allow me and 
my faithful assistants to put the work through entirely on our 
own. What a job to do, if it comes off!’25 With his ‘calling-up’ 
for August 1st, 1918 ‘many other jobs including that Leeds affair 
must be left.’ In 1919 ‘the Leeds monument, which Professor 
Sadler wants me to do, is still a possibility, but the work is not 
in hand yet. That would be a magnum opus!.... Christ turning the 
money-changers out—such a subject carved upon such a scale 
would satisfy all my ambitions—both as man and artist.’26 By 
May 1923 the stones were at last in place at Leeds, ready for him 
to finish. However, in spite of such high hopes and af a certain 
satisfaction with the carving—‘really good in parts’—to the 
maker, looking back on it a year later, the finished work seemed 
a failure—‘lacking much beauty as a whole.’27 

Meanwhile the unveiling of the colossal plinth, revealing as it 
did Christ robed in a priest’s alb driving out five usurers (and the 
wife of one of them) in modern dress, was the signal for a 
deafening outcry and even for attempts at defacement. 

The Memorial had, with the utmost generosity, been com- 
missioned and carried through, and then stubbornly defended 
against virulent hostility by Sir Michael Sadler, now Chancellor 
of the University. ‘It was therefore a startling experience’, writes 
his son and biographer, ‘to find among M.E.S.’s private papers the 
brief note printed below.... 

November 18th, 1940 

Eric Gill is dead. A fine draughtsman, a vain poseur, a tiresome 
writer. I had trouble with him at Leeds about the War Memorial 
which he carved for me. He departed egregiously (without telling 
me until it was too late) from the earlier Ea I had chosen. And he 
broke his word by publishing at the worst moment of acute con- 
troversy, and sending down to Leeds, a contentious political inter- 
pretation of the Memorial’s significance. He behaved like 4 vain, 
wilful child. The Memorial is a fine piece of work, but not nearly so 

good as it might have been. The mood is too obviously underlined.’ 28 


25 E.G: Letters. No 66. 

26 E.G: op. cit. No 86. 

27 E.G: op. cit. No 119. 

28 Michael Sadleir: op. cit. p. 238. 
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ERIC GILL: A RETROSPECT 7 


The strain of such self-imposed forbearance over a period of 
sixteen years suffices to explain the bitterness of tone. 

E.G. vain? Well, Fr Vincent used to remark that a humble man 
cannot be proud but he can hardly escape being vain. And yet... . 

A poseur? A psychiatrist friend whom I invited to meet him 
summed him up at once by saying that certain obvious sin- 
gularities lay so close to the surface as merely to throw into greater 
relief the massive sanity of the whole personality—quite apart 
from the fact that some of these (e.g. the kind of clothes he wore) 
sprang from his being saner than his contemporaries, while 
others (e.g. the way he put, or forgot to put, them on) were but 
examples of that distractio sapientium which is so intent night and 
day on momentous things that trifles are overlooked—a truly 
Michaelangeloesque disregard of the minor needs of life. What 
an intense dynamism his was! Yet how easy-running! And how 
infinitely far removed from all affectation! 

A tiresome writer? No doubt St Paul seemed a bore to those 
who did not accept his premisses. 

But what no one who knew Eric intimately could ever believe 
of him, any more than of Sir Michael, is indulgence in deliberate 
bad faith. Nothing in his letters suggests that he was conscious of 
having purposely altered the design or taken the initiative in the 
newspaper controversy. Quite the contrary. On February 10th, 
1923 he wrote to Fr John O’Connor: “As to its acceptance by the 
University.... Sadler.... says thanks for photos... .“I share 
your hope that the Council may deal with the matter as we wish” 
—my underlining of the significant word—significant as implying 
that he makes no adverse criticism of the work as shown on the 
photo.’29 

In May of the same year he stayed with Fr O’Connor at 
Bradford while finishing the carving in situ. Writing to him 
immediately afterwards he says: “This afternoon a reporter chap 
has been over—sent by the Sunday Express—to ask what means 
the Leeds War Memorial! He says there is discussion in- the Leeds 
papers. What, already? I saw nothing of it....’30 And to me a 
few days later he wrote: ‘After [a visit] I had to set to and write 
letters to various newspaper editors re the Leeds sculpture. There 
is a bit of a furore in Leeds and the London papers are taking it 


29 E.G: op. cit. No 112. 
30 E.G: op. cit. No 115. 
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up too.’31 It is true that he adds “We are hoping to have a little 
spore over it. They can’t make out why Christ and the money- 

gers should be a subject for a war memorial.’ Surely this is 
no more than an outburst of that ‘gay frolicsomeness’ which, side 
by side with ‘solid sincerity’, Donald Attwater32 noted as a 
Victorian trait in Eric, but which to others has seemed to bring 
him closer to St Thomas More. 

However, Sir Michael Sadler was probably not referring to 
newspaper correspondence at all but to a pamphlet entitled War 
Memorial written by E.G. and printed at S. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, in the same year, as the tenth of a series of Welfare 
Handbooks.33 Moving from the Gospel record, this leaflet opens 
with the fine statement, quoted above, of the idea of the Driving 
out of the Money-changers as a subject for a War Memorial. It 
then unfolds the treatment of the subject. “The figures are clothed 
in modern clothes because the point of the sculptor is ethical 
rather than historical... The sculptor is not an archaeologian, 
still less is he a fancy-dress maker.... His job when he has a 

iven subject to represent is to make. ... a stone version of what 
sees around him, and the stonier it is the better, for stone is his 
materiai.... As a Work of Art, the memorial is primarily an 
“illustration” (i.e. rather than an essay in aesthetics)’. Here we 
meet (for the first time?) certain characteristically Gillian apoph- 
thegms, such as ‘Look after Goodness and Truth, and Beauty will 
take care of itself’, which is thus glozed: ‘for Beauty is the mutual 
love of the good and the true, and it proceeds from Goodness and 
Truth as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son.’ 
In a note, we also meet the delightfully pregnant boutade: ‘the 
artist does the work, the critic has the inspiration.’ 

What follows, a description of the Leeds monument, is hardly 
up to the same level: here indeed ‘the mood is too obviously 
underlined’; we are conscious of a shade of irritation, a tinge of 
sarcasm, almost of flippancy—tuneless echoes of insensitive 

uestioning. For it was while he was working at the Money- 
dane that the indiscretion of journalists began to make work 
on Ditchling Common impossible. I distinctly remember one 
occasion on which, exasperated beyond bearing, he answered Yes 


31 E.G: op. cit. No 113. 
32 in Eric Gill: Workman, p. 9. [see note 5]. 
33 see note 21. = 
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to any question however futile. (The rather curious statement that 
Our Lord ‘wears thick boots because he is “a Priest for ever” ’ 
is vaguely connected in my memory with some such encounter.) 
On i occasion he refused to answer at all, with the even 
more disastrous result that the baffled reporter fell back upon his 
powers of invention. I am convinced that some meddling of this 
sort, possibly working on the War Memorial leaflet, rather than 
any intemperate action on E.G.’s part, set the spark to the con- 
flagration in the press and among the public. 

Others have testified in these pages to Eric’s remarkable 
patience with those who could not understand.34 With those 
who would not, he had less. Hence he says here: “The critics ma 
or may not find beauty in it—but thev might as well try, and fai 
as fail by not trying.’ Such impatience is surely excusable in the 
circumstances; at any rate it is far removed from anything 
contentiously poli ical 

There is another possible source of misunderstanding which 
must be taken into account. 

Gill was of course acquainted with the prevalent fashion of 
appreciating the Fine Arts exclusively by the standards of ‘pure 
form’. Not only did he know it but he viewed it with disapproval, 
and often tilted at it. Yet in practice he did not always notice how 
far his individual interlocutor might be from his own so different 
point of view: We have seen him insisting that ‘the point of [this] 
sculpture is ethical’. Such was his constant approach to art. His 
mode of (aesthetic) perception was purely formal, but he did not 
stop there: he did not, because he was sensible of formal values, 
therefore he closed his eyes to those which are epideictic or 
rhetorical.35 His ultimate valuation of art was always funda- 
mentally intellectual and ethical, even in the case of works of art 
whose content was not such as he could wholly accept or endorse. 
For instance, he had a considerable knowledge of, and a great love 
for, Oriental Art. Here his whole-hearted admiration of formal 
qualities did not preclude the play of moral values; nor did these 
prevent him on the one hand from enjoying those to the full nor, 
on the other, from being aware of intelligible content. He neither 
hesitated to admire a Buddha, let us say, for what it was and for 


34 cf. Blackfriars February 1941 Eric Gill Memorial Number. 

35 ‘Art... is a rhetorical activity’: Ananda Coomaraswamy quoted by E.G. in Last 
Essays | Jonathan Cape / first published 1947 / p. 9. 
‘Rhetoric... thought of. .. as effective communication.’ Coomaraswamy, ibid. p. 18, note. 
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what it meant;36 nor, since he could not wholly accept this, did 
he wholly reject it. To him a well-made idol (I use the word 
loosely) was a valid hymn to Being—and as such, analogically, 
an oblique homage to the One True God. Thus he could, in the 
realm of art, appreciate a Siva Nataraja to the height of its formal 
beauty without emptying it of its significance. Equally conscious 
as he was of the rival claims of Art and of Prudence, he neither 
confused aesthetic (formal) with ethical (moral) value, nor 
prescinded from the one or from the other. Such a habit of 
thought made it hard for him at times to remember that others 
could and did so prescind. Consequently he was liable to pre- 
suppose that whoever accepted a work of art as form, accepted it 
also as word. Thus he ran the risk, while working out the logical 
implications of his ideas, of carrying these further than others 
might deem warrantable and so of outdistancing apparent 
sympathisers, all the time fondly imagining them to be still 
abreast of him. 

This was most probably the case in the evolution, through a 
troubled period, of the Driving out of the Money-changers. What 
on Ditchling Common was in fact a plain statement of a stable 
ethical position might appear, amid the wartime turmoil of 
industrial and academic Leeds, an ephemeral and inopportune ~ 
political gesture. 

One thing is certain—that Eric Gill was as incapable as was Sir 
Michael Sadler of any deceitful or dishonourable action. Patron 
and sculptor, both in their own way, were men of integrity and 
of noble intent, and both of them unselfishly devoted to the cause 
of the arts. Peace to their souls! 


36 ‘What is a work of art? A word made flesh... A word, that which emanates from 
mind. Made flesh; a thing, a thing seen, a thing knowa, the immeasurable translated into 
terms of the measurable. From the highest to the lowest that is the substance of works of 
art. And it is.a rhetorical activity.’ E.G. op. cit. pr. 19-20. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN THE WORLD OF TODAY! 


Henry ST JOHN, 0.?. 
W E are all of us unconsciously influenced by the atmos- 


here or climate of thought of the world in which we 

ive, though upbringing and mature thought may have 
taught us to analyse and at least partially discount this influence 
where it runs counter to the principles of our Faith. The children 
who come to us come from this same atmosphere; with some 
their upbringing in a truly Catholic home has gone far to fortify 
them against the absorption of what is bad in the atmosphere of 
the modern world, but with many more this is by no means so, 
and our main educational problem is how to train them in such 
a way that they grow up to judge the world in which they will 
have to live by a scale of values drawn, not from the general 
climate of opinion of that world, but from the principles of their 
Faith applied to the problems of every-day living. 

It would be an impossible task to give a complete analysis of 
the elements which go to make up the atmosphere or climate of 
thought which the children who come to us begin to breathe 
long before they come to the age of reason, and which they will 
almost inevitably absorb completely, unless they are fortified 
against it by their homes or their schools or, better still, by both. 
I propose, therefore, to enlarge on three main elements in this 
atmosphere, all of which are inter-connected: and these, I think, 
will give a sufficiently clear view of the problem we have to deal 
with in trying to give an integral Catholic education to our 
children which will fortify them against taking harm from it. 
These three elements are :— 

(a) The loss of a sense of direction as to the ultimate purpose of 

human life. 

(b) The deterioration of the idea of truth which is characteristic 

of our age. 

(c) The widespread distrust of authority of every kind which 

has as one of its consequences the surrender of parental 

1. The substance of an address given to the Convent Schools’ Association. 
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responsibility and the undermining and disintegration of 
family life. 

(a) Half a century ago it was still true to say that an accepted 
view of the nature and purpose of human life was a common 
possession of Englishmen. There were exceptions—atheism and 
agnosticism are nothing new—but they hardly influenced com- 
mon opinion. It was taken for granted that men and women were 
made by God, that this life is a training ground in which we have 
been placed to prepare ourselves for ie after death. Moreover, 
even among those who were agnostic about the dogmas of 
Christianity, there was almost universal acceptance of the Chris- 
tian ethic based upon those dogmas. Today these things ae no 
longer taken for granted. It is an open question, debated on the 
radio and in the Sunday papers, as well as in the more serious 
journals, whether there is a God at all. And if there is no God, 
there is certainly no purpose in life, except the individual and 
temporary purposes which man, in whatever sociological group 
he may fad himself, thinks out for himself. 

The world around us is dividing into two well-defined groups 
—materialist and religious. At present they are only a small and 
coherent nucleus on either side. Between them lies the mass of 
ordinary men and women who are still uncertain or indifferent, 
halting between two opinions or blind to the tremendous issues 
involved. Our difficulties and problems as Catholics working 
within the educational system of the country arise very largely 
from the error or doubt in the minds of so many of our country- 
men, including those who most influence the development of a 
general educational set-up, as to the ultimate nature and purpose 
of human life, and in consequence, error or doubt about what we 
are educating for. Parallel with a very great advance in educational 
technique and in the desire for wider education there has been a 
growing blindness and loss of a sense of direction in regard to this 
most fundamental question. 

(b) Closely connected with this loss of a sense of direction in 
human life is the widespread deterioration in the idea of Truth. 
The traditional conception of truth is that it is founded upon 
God. God exists and he is the groundwork of all other existence, 
the eternal, immortal, invisible King who supports and rules the 
universe he has created. All things were made by him. Creation 
has its varied natures and purposes made by him, and the nature 
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and purpose of created things can never rightly be violated. It is 
true that many created things were made by God for man’s use, 
but in using hom there is a law and order imposed on them by 
God, which man must not abuse; if he does abuse them he does 
so at his own peril. In man’s conquest of nature through the ages 
—and particularly in the present industrial age—there have been 
many instances of such violation, in the interests of man’s selfish- 
ness, of nature created by God for man’s use. The one that comes 
to mind most readily is the ravages of soil erosion, which today 
are such a menace to the food supplies of the world. The moral 
law then, right and wrong, good and bad, is something immutable, 
ora the very nature of things as God has made them. 
Truth and reality are something outside of us and quite inde- 
pendent of us, something to which we have a moral duty to 
conform our minds and actions. It was upon this conception of 
truth that the Christian civilisation of Europe was built up. But 
this traditional conception of truth is giving place today to a new 
conception based upon the new attitude to the nature and purpose 
of life. Nothing exists outside the evolutionary life and growth 
which has culminated in man, save matter. The only things we | 
know with certainty are our own needs and rights. The world of 
nature is something to be conquered and subjugated to the service 
of our own needs and rights, and the mind and genius of man is 
the sole measure of truth, the sole judge and law-maker in dealing 
with the needs and rights of the human mind and the way in 
which they are to be fulfilled. Things are true and false, not by a 
fixed standard which exists independently of us; they are true and 
false only in so far as they suit our varying needs at any given 
moments. And our needs? The measure of them is what man 
thinks out for himself by experiment as he goes along, and so 
truth is no longer immutable, having its origin in the laws which 
govern the nature God has created, but a temporary and relative 
criterion of judgment, suiting man’s convenience at the moment, 
but liable to be changed according to the different arrangements 
of human society which he thinks out experimentally for himself 
as he attempts gradually to evolve the perfect mode of living. 
At the moment we are living in a transition period. Materialist 
assumptions have penetrated without our a. it, into the 
ordinary thinking of our daily lives, so that even Catholics are 
unconsciously influenced by them; though, on the other hand, 
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many professed materialists are influenced in their turn by the 
Christian thinking still largely implicit, thank God, in the 
civilisation in which we live. The subjective attitude to truth, 
characteristic of materialism, has a long philosophical history 
behind it dating back to Descartes in the seventeenth century and 
passing by way of the German philosophers, Kant and Hegel, to 
the English universities. There throughout the nineteenth century 
they had very great influence. Thence. their teaching seeped 
gradually downwards into literature, art and journalism, so that 
today she whole of contemporary life—-newspapers, novels, 

ictures, films and theatres, even the text-books we expound in 
school—are liable to be penetrated by it and soaked ingjg. It is an 
all-pervading atmosphere, which can be breathed and”absorbed 
into our mental and emotional system without our being aware 
of what is happening unless we are fortified against it. Right and 
wrong, true and false, not judged by objective standards which 
are absolute, but by the measure of human desires and feelings. 
A thing is good if I like it or if it suits me. Things and circum- 
stances must conform themselves to the measure of the human 
mind—not the human mind and will must conform themselves 
to the truth and goodness that God has set in things. 

Here lies hidden the most insidious danger that we have to 
combat in the battle for Christian education, and it is here that 
teachers can play a big part. It is not enough to teach the objec- 
tivity of Truth only through the medium of religious knowledge 
instructions; that is very important, it is the necessary foundation, 
but it is not enough. If we teach the existence of God and his 
Law governing the whole of life and at the same time allow by 
default a subjective conception of truth to come in unchecked 
through the medium of our English literature and history teaching, 
and even through our teaching of nature study and biology, we 
shall be creating unconsciously two areas in the child’s mind— 
one in which the teaching of religion will take root, and the other 
where what he will take to be our teaching about real life will take 
root. Real life and religion will tend to be kept in separate com- 
partments of the sale the opposition between them not con- 
sciously realised during school. days. But when school is left 
behind the tension between them will be increasingly felt, and it is 
likely to be the false ideas about truth which will develop in the 
congenial atmosphere of the outside world, and the true religious 
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teaching which will become sickly and perhaps eventually die. 

I think we have some really hard work to do as teachers in 
thinking out ways in all our teaching of bringing home to those 
we teach the objectivity of truth, helping them to transfer it in 
their own minds from the realm of the notional to that of the real. 
If we succeed in doing this we shall be giving them, though the 
may never know it as such, a sound philosophical pron. tier 4 
in which the Truths of their Faith will flourish. Take for instance 
the teaching of the use of words, in their own and in classical and 
modern languages. Here is a wide field for showing that words 
represent realities, and that those realities have a goodness, beauty 
and truth which are quite independent of our feelings or sentiments 
about them. When we teach them to describe the glory of a sun- 
set, or the freshness of a spring morning, or the mystery of the sea, 
we can teach them at the same time that these realities which the 
words describe are something to which proper sentiments are due 
because they beauty and goodness are some- 
thing inherent in them and quite independent of our feelings 
about them, because they are i creation of God who has given 
them the being and the goodness, truth and beauty which are theirs. 
And in teaching them this we shall lead them on to look with a 
critical eye for the goodness, beauty and truth in the human 
situations which they meet with in their study of literature; we 
shall teach them to distinguish good from bad—true sentiment 
from false—real values from sham. What a tremendous field there 
is here for showing them through the literature they are intro- 
duced to, the true art of living—true because in accordance with ° 
the law which Almighty God the Creator has embedded in the 
very nature of all things he has created. 


We should constantly examine our consciences as teachers 


- whether we ever by default allow it to be thought by our children 


that a thing is beautiful or good merely because we like it; that 
appreciation in art, music, or poetry is only a matter of feelin 
and does not depend upon standards which are objective, to which 
our feelings ought to be disciplined and conformed. In the study 
of history do we leave our pupils to conclude that the highest 
factor in the moulding of events is the will of man, not the 
Providence of God? There is a passage in the preface to H. A. L. 
Fisher’s “History of Europe’ in which he says, with a charmi 
humility: “Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in 
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history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These har- 
monies are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows upon wave, only one 
great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there can be no 
generalisations, only one safe rule for the historian: that he should 
recognise in the development of human destinies the play of the 
contingent and the unforeseen.’ But for all the humility of that 
passage it remains that he has written the story of European 
civilisation from the earliest times without reference to God’s 
iding Providence in it, because to this guidance he was probably 
Blind. I wonder sometimes how often such books as this have been 
put into the hands of our Sixth Formers for Higher Certificate 
and Scholarship history because of their factual accuracy, their 
acute assessment of natural causes, and the grace with which they 
are written, and yet nothing has been done to counter the uncon- 
scious impression which must inevitably be derived from them; 
that there is, in fact, no higher power in the shaping of events than 
the will of man. And so the truth of God’s Providence tends to 
remain notional only, not merely in their view of history but 
perhaps in their personal lives. 

I am not suggesting for a moment that we should not put such 
books into their hands. I think we shoud, but the moral and 
intellectual influence of a Catholic teacher is absolutely necessary 
if we do. It is our business to think out in our whole course of 
teaching how to make the truth of God’s guiding Providence real 
and not merely notional. It can be done by carefully thought out 
teaching; by hints and obiter dicta planted here and there where 
opportunity offers; by pointing out that the pattern of providen- 

ial guidance may not be humanly visible till the ages ahead are 
able to look back and see the tapestry of history in retrospect. All 
this necessitates much thought and the working out for ourselves 
of a Christian philosophy of history. May I suggest that the best 
foundation for such a philosophy is the diligent reading of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, for the sacred history of the Chosen People 
is penetrated through and through with the sense of God’s 
guiding Providence. 

If we sin by omission in these matters we are preparing the way 
for a practical atheism which in later life our children may all too 
easily absorb, because we have neglected to prepare the natural 
ground in which the supernatural truths of Faith may become 
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firmly rooted. As I have said, all this affords a very wide field of 
study in which we Catholics should lead the way because we are 
privileged by God to be Catholics and to know better than any 
others the true principles on which human life should be based 
if it is to be lived in accordance with his will. I believe that in the 
future we shall have very great opportunities, because so many of 
our countrymen, whose instincts are on the side of the angels, are 
looking to us for leadership in the struggle for Christian prin- 
ciples. 

0 One of the results of loss of belief in the objectivity of truth 
is a widespread distrust of any kind of authority and the conse- 
quent surrender of parental responsibility which has led to a 
general break-up of family life. If there is no fixed immutable law 
embedded in the very nature of things, it follows necessarily that 
the purpose of human life, if it may be said to have one, is only 
what men choose to make it, and also that every sort of experi- 
ment may rightly be tried to train human beings for the purpose 
that society at any given time chooses to think out for them. But 
God’s law of nature, interpreted to us by the Church, teaches that 
the family, after the individual person, is the most important unit 
in society and is the God-given means of laying the foundations 
of a true education for living. The cuseiasd Sieh is the most 
powerful and compelling of all instincts: it is planted in human 
nature by its Creator and is the bond which binds the family 
together into a unity. In the family the ali-important foundations 
of character are laid. Psychological research seems to show that the 
earliest years are of supreme importance in the building up of a 
human person. In the family children begin to learn from their 
earliest years the nature of the world around them, and in a true 
Christian home they are surrounded from their earliest years by 
an atmosphere of prayer. Prayer puts us into contact with the 
world of spiritual things and in a truly Christian household the 
unseen world, where God, our Lady and the Saints and Angels live, 
becomes from the first as real a world as the world of tangible 
things. This element in the education of a child is of supreme 
importance. Where the parents, through their faithfulness in 
prayer have retained and developed a sense of the unseen, that 
sense will communicate itself to the children. Their young 
intelligences will be framed by precept and example to judge the 
world by the standard of values of Christ and his Saints, and a 
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Christian character will be built up in them, impervious by God’s 
grace to the inroads of the spirit of materialism by which they are 
surrounded. But if in the lives of the parents there are two com- 
peting areas—one, and that perhaps the larger one, ruled, often 
unconsciously, by false standards which place material welfare, 
wealth, position, power above all other considerations; and the 
other an area consciously governed by the precepts of religion—if 
as a result of this tension between conflicting loyalties the sense 
of God’s rule and the realities of sin and grace become obscured, 
and the daily intercourse of family life is saturated with a spirit 
which is an uneasy compromise between the spirit of Christ and 
the spirit of the world, then the character built up in the children 
will be an unsettled character, part Christian but part pagan; 
susceptible while at school to the influence both rational and 
emotional of Catholic surroundings, but all too susceptible also 
to the influence of materialism from the world outside. 

And it is with children affected in a greater or lesser degree by 
these competing influences that our Catholic schools are largely 
filled. They come to us young and docile; often in a Catholic 
atmosphere, where sound piety and the grace of Holy Mass and 
the Sacraments surround them, religion grips them and strikes 
its roots deep down into their souls, and ba grow up into true 
and wholehearted followers of Christ. But with others their 
religion, though at the time they accept it, only penetrates as it 
were a littl: way below the surface; deeper down they remain 
agnostic, often quite unconsciously, hiding even from themselves 
the conflict of loyalties between home and school. The world of 
school on its religious side tends to be a world of unreality in 
which they live a life very largely unrelated to their lives at home. 
They learn their Faith as they learn so many things at school, 
notionally only, and they practise it as they do other things which 
belong to school routine. But their living of it is counteracted 
by their home life, and the influence of this tends to increase the 
older they grow; so that when they leave school and go out into 
the world they easily cease to practise their religion or allow the 
practice of it to become almost nominal, because, by contrast 
with what seems to them the realities of day-to-day life, spiritual 
things have come to appear unreal. 

I have dwelt at some length on these three elements because 
they are the main constituents of the atmosphere of the modern 
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world with which we all come into contact and against which 
we all need to be fortified by a conscious application of the 
principles of our Faith to every branch of our lives. The basic 
educational problem for us Catholics is how to secure that the 
education we give has the maximum power in it, to secure that 
Christian standards and Christian values are drawn, not only from 
our explicit religious teaching, but that these and not the materialist 
values of the modern world are also implicit in our teaching of 
what are commonly thought of as secular subjects. 

The major obstacle to a complete achievement of this lies in 
the fact that our syllabus, and to a certain extent our methods of 
teaching, are imposed on us by the requirements of the certificate 
examinations and of State and open scholarships to the universities. 
Fortunately it seems to be becoming more eily recognised by 
the highest educational authorities that the whole ee 
set-up of the country from the universities downwards is suffering 
from the loss of a single unifying principle, and that our culture 
has during the past hundred years been steadily degenerating into 
a series of unrelated or atomised subjects. There is now no 
possibility of agreement as to what the unifying principle should 
be; for Christians it is the Christian philosophy of life, founded 


upon and drawn from the dogmas of the Faith, for the scientific ~ 


humanist it is the philosophy of life which pins all its faith to the 
gradual evolution and progress of mankind by the application of 
scientific technique to the solution of all human problems. A 
hopeful sign for the future is the wide recognition in recent times, 
by competent authorities, that this atomisation of subjects is bad 
for education. To quote Professor Graham Cannon, of Manches- 
ter: ‘It has led to de requirement of a ludicrously high standard 
of information for honours examinations, which are becoming, 
if they have not already become in many cases, merely memory 
tests on the profundities of the latest pieces of research instead of 
being searching tests of understanding of wide ranges of the 
subject concerned.’ And what is true of degree examinations at 
the universities, Professor Cannon goes on to say, is true also of 
scholarship and faculty requirements for entrance to them. A 
standard of specialised information is demanded for these which 
used to be considered necessary only for first, and even second, 

ear university work. The result of all this is that our Sixth Form 
bays and girls, and later our university graduates, are being 
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turned prematurely into st ge technical experts in all that 
pertains to knowledge of their respective specialist subjects, 
without that training in critical judgment about life as a whole, 
which is the basis of wisdom in living, and which should be the 
fruit of education as distinct from technical or vocational training. 
The bearing of all this on our own particular problems is plain. 
Weare forced, to some extent at least, by the system within which 
we must work, if we wish, as we must wish, to send our pupils 
to the university, to sacrifice true Christian culture which is 
wisdom in living Christianly, to what is really little better than 
information-cramming, with the superficial appearance of real 
learning artificially raised to a high utility value. I think we are on 
the eve of great changes in the present set-up, changes which 
may be greatly for the better if the right influence can be brought 
to bear: educational opinion is becoming more fluid and educa- 
tionists more and more dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
As Sir Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the University shows, Christian 
opinion is mobilising to tackle this and allied educational prob- 
lems. It is a pity that the Catholic educational body has not at 
present a more positive contribution to make towards their 
solution. 

One thing I am sure we might do, and that at once. It is to get 
to work to think out and present to the various examining bodies 
a syllabus of studies drawn up in such a way as to make the Catho- 
lic Faith, with its doctrines and history, the core and unifying 

rinciple of the whole range of humane studies. The Catholic 
dy is surely influential enough to ask that our children should 
be examined by the examining boards on a syllabus of our own 
choosing. It would be a great step forward if we could secure it. 
At Laxton, the masters in charge of the different subjects are 
constantly discussing and — out in their classes ways in 
which scripture, doctrine an Church history can be correlated 
with history, literature and geography in nae a way as to make 
the Faith the heart of Christian education, giving life and 
meaning and value to the whole. 

For Se time being, however, we have to put up with the 
system to this extent imposed on us from outside. And that is 
where Catholic schools under the care of religious orders score. 
The most effective antidote to the penetration into the lives of our 
pupils of what is harmful in the atmosphere of the world of today 
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is the growth of personality in the free and friendly give and take 
of true community life; a community life which is true because 
based upon and penetrated by religion and supremely conscious 
therefore of the ultimate purpose of living. The primary function 
of school is to be an extension of the family—all the more so in 
a world where family life is at a discount and the school must 
perforce undertake the specific educative work of its restoration. 
In the true family, education proceeds from the intimate and 
loving companionship of the personalities that compose it; it is 
out of the loving companionship of husba:id and wife that the 
atmosphere of home is first created, and as the children are born 
and grow up the circle of that companionship is extended and 
enriched. It is an intimate contact of personalities at every level; 
of parents with children, and children of differing ages with 
parents and with each other. At every level there is instruction 
and development of the intelligence; but there is also loving 
affection, the powerful force of good example, of unselfishness and 
co-operation in a common life, of a deep spirit of community 
fostered by love. In a Christian school all these elements must be 
present; there must be instruction and development of the 
intelligence, but there must also be intimate contact of per- 
sonalities between teacher and taught in every department of 
life; in class-room, in recreation, in hobbies and particular 
interests, and in the deep confidence of friendship and affection. 
There must be a strong community spirit, a family life, fostered 
by love of Christ and of each other in him. 

In addition to this background for Catholic living I think 
there is a great need in our schools for definite and explicit in- 
struction in a pattern of living when school is left behind. This 
should include instruction both for boys and girls on marriage, 
on home and family building, on the difficulties they will en- 
counter in university, in business, in shop and in factory. To 
meet this need we have planned two things at Laxton. One is a 
feature of the fifth and sixth religious instruction classes. These 
boys form a discussion group of their own in which Christian 
life and its difficulties in the modern world are thrashed out as 
far as is possible in a way suited to their age and experience. The 
discussion is slow and thorough, one topic often lasting for a 
considerable number of classes. Sometimes the boys bring their 
own difficulties, intellectual and otherwise. Perfect freedom of 
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expression is encouraged and difficulties are often put forward in 
unconventional but convincing terms. Newman's aphorism, ‘a 
thousand difficulties do not make a doubt,’ is kept well to the fore 
in these discussions. ° 

To meet the need of explicit instruction in the problems and 
difficulties which face Catholics today in the contemporary 
world, the other thing we have planned is to use our Old Boys’ 
Association as a continuation school for further instruction in 
Catholic living, and to correlate the experience of life during the 
first two or three years after leaving sciool with the principles of 
their Faith. Two main meetings take place at the school each year 
and meetings at centres such as Birmingham and London (gener- 
ally at the homes of old boys themselves) are held every few 
months. At these a talk is given on some problem of Catholic 
living, followed by a discussion. These meetings have proved 
very successful as a means of helping and encouraging young 
people when they are first starting out to face the world after 
school is over. I do not know whether other schools have any- 
thing similar, but I am certain from our own limited experience 
that much good would come of it if they had. 

I fear you will say that like a true Dominican I have stayed too 
long over the discussion of abstract principles and have not dealt 
nearly enough in the way of practical suggestion as to ways and 
means of training our children on lines which are thoroughly 
Christian and at the same time appropriate to modern needs. My 
apology is this: I think that in the past we have been very much 
occupied, and rightly so, with securing the explicit teaching of 
the deiesited of our Faith in our schools, and that we have in 
consequence taken over too readily and without sufficient 
examination, as far as the teaching of secular subjects is concerned, 
the methods of the educational system of the country and what is 
necessarily implicit in them. Those responsible for carrying out 
that system are now beginning to see for themselves that it is 
unsatisfactory, even from their point of view. Changes are 
coming and in those changes we have our opportunity if we are 
ready to seize it. But we shall need to do some hard thinking and 
experimenting to find out exactly how we can secure that all our 
teaching becomes the means of forming in our pupils a culture 
which is penetrated through and through with the Christian 
spirit, and which gives in consequence an almost spontaneous 
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realisation of Christian values and Christian standards by which 
to judge the world in which they live. And when we have done 
this we shall have something of very great value to offer to our 
non-Catholic countrymen which will do more than anything, 
save prayer, to draw them into the unity of the Faith. 


Eric Gill 
The Driving Out of the Money-char zers 


(from Weijare Handbook, No 10, cf. p. 8 of this issue of 
BLACKFRIARS). 
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EUTHANASIA 
W. J. O’Donovan, 0.B.E., M.D. 


ORD Ponsonby of Shulbrede ended a debate on Euthanasia 
in the House of Lords on 1st December, 1936 with these 
words: ‘If the vote is against me, no doubt the discussion 
will continue in the country and at some future date will be taken 
up again’. The subject was in fact re-opened recently by the 
Dean of St Paul’s, who said, ‘Surveying the arguments for and 
against, I have come to the conclusion that the proposal of this 
Society (The Voluntary Euthanasia Legalisation Society) is quite 
in accordance with the Christian conception of human right and 
duty.’ The Archbishop of Canterbury has dissociated himself 
from this opinion. And in the House of Lords debate on the 
subject last November, the Archbishop of York has expressed 
the strongest opposition 

Euthanasia today signifies the termination of life by painless 
means for the purpose of ending severe suffering. It is enough to 
say that easy dying is not quite the same thing as a good death or 

well. 

Dr Killick Millard, a retired Medical Officer of Health and 
secretary of the Voluntary Euthanasia ete Society, has 
said that ‘patients qualifying for mercy killing—we prefer to call 
it merciful release—would mainly be cases of incurable and 
inoperable cancer.’ He appeals for support first of all to Seneca: 

‘If I can choose between a death of torture and one that is 
simple and easy, why should I not select the latter: Why should 
I endure the agonies of disease.... when I can emancipate my- 
self from all my torment... .? I will not depart by death from 
disease as long as it may be healed and leaves my mind unim- 
paired. ... But if I know that I will suffer for ever I will depart, 
not through fear of the pain itself but because it prevents all for 
which I would live.’ 

The same doctor calls attention to this passage in St Thomas 
More’s Utopia, where the Utopians not only sanction but en- 
courage ee Euthanasia. This, too, was quoted by Lord 
Chorley in support of his recent motion on Euthanasia in the 
House of am and the Earl of Iddesleigh subsequently showed 
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how fallacious must be such an appeal to St Thomas More’s 
discussion of ‘what sort of institutions would be likely to exist 
ina state... . without any assistance from the Christian revelation.’ 

‘If the disease be not only incurable, but also full of continual 
pain and anguish; then the priests and magistrates exhort the man, 
seeing he is not able to do any duty of life, and by over-living his 
own life is noisome and irksome to others and grievous to himself; 
that he will determine with himself no longer to cherish that 
pestilent and painful disease. And seeing that his life is to him but 
a torment, that he will not be unwilling to die.... he shall end 
his pain. And because in that act he shall follow the counsel of the 
priests, that is to say of the interpreters of God’s will and pleasure, 
they show him that he shall do like a godly and virtuous man... . 
But they cause none such to die against his will, believing this to 
be an honourable death... .’ 

In official Euthanasia literature, frequent reference is made to 
suicide. In this discussion the legalisation of Euthanasia and the 
ethics of self murder or suicide cannot be dissociated. It was 
Viscount Fitzalan of Derwent who called the 1936 Bill a Bill to 
legalise murder and suicide. The ancient oath of the sons of 
Hippocrates is: ‘Neither will I administer a poison to anybody when 
asked to do so nor will I advise such a course.’ 

Dean Inge, for his part, maintains: ‘It is often argued that, for a 
man to end a painful illness by his own act, is to avoid a divinely 
quaans discipline of trial and suffering. But it may be noted 

t precisely that argument was used by many religious people 
to prove the unlawful nature of anaesthetics. Yet a man who 
would today forbid the use of chloroform in a major operation, 
on religious grounds, would be ridiculed. I have found it impos- 
sible to discover any really conclusive argument against suicide 
under due restrictions’. 

It is generally taught and generally believed that the act of 
suicide, except in cases of insanity, is an absolute contradiction to 
everything Christianity teaches; but, it is a common act to ge 
into savage countries to preach the Gospel; it is not wrong for 


steeplejacks to follow their dangerous occupations; acts such as 
these are in themselves good and upright. The reasons for doing 
them seem to all of us compellingly sufficient, and medical peers 
have explained clearly to the House of Lords that it is lawful 
to use drugs to alleviate pain, even though it be foreseen that this 
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may shorten life, provided that the alleviation of pain and not.the 
shortening of life is the primary purpose of the drug. 

The published support behind the movement for legalising 
Euthanasia is professionally formidable, including as it does a past 
president of the Royal College of Physicians; medical adminis- 
trators of eminence, Royal Surgeons, Professors of Medicine and 
of Surgery, Directors of Research, medical Deans, Lawyers, 
Judges, Deans of the Established Church, Lord Mayors and 
Mayors, political chiefs and sociologists. But Dr Bond has 
reported that nurses as a class look upon Voluntary Euthanasia 
‘with suspicion and disapproval’. 

In 1927 a man was tried for murder for drowning his little 
girl of four years who had contracted tuberculosis and had 
developed gangrene in the face. Mr Justice Branson said: ‘It is a 
matter which gives food for thought when one ¢omes to consider 
that, had this poor child been an animal instead of a human being, 
so far from there being anything blameworthy in the man’s 
action in putting an end to its sui ing, he would actually have 
been liable to punishment if he had not done so.’ All who have 
taken serious part in discussion of this subject know that happy 
children suffering from mongolian idiocy, other congenital idiots, 
deformed infants and those suffering from senile dementia are 
brought into the arena as needing similar treatment. “The Right 
to Die’ is a neologism for this irrevocable anaesthesia and the issue 
is posed as a drive for human rights in which doctors and humani- 
tarians are opposed by the Catholic Church. 

Lord Dawson said in the Lords in 1936 that compassion for pain 
and suffering is not likely to be less among those who are constantly 
called upon to relieve pain. In relation to cancer especially, he said 
it would not be correct to say that most cases are characterised 
by agonising pain; and there has been in the last few years a 
‘steady growth of power on the part of the physicians and of 
surgeons to assuage pain. One need only refer to the increase in 
the ntmbers and in the training of the nursing profession, the 
multiplying of medicinal remedies, the subtlety and effectiveness 
of operations planned to abolish painful sensations, so that the 
contest against pain today is far in advance of that of my student 
days. The medical profession is primarily concerned with the 
causes, diagnosis and treatfhnent of disease, and our undeviating 
purpose is to cure or to assuage suffering in so far as it is com- 
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patible with that end. And Lord Horder, in the recent debate 
emphasised the docto?s ‘basic considerations on life’: “We think 
that every man has an inalienable right to live, and that one must 
not take this right from him’. 

Often legalised Euthanasia is justified as a civilised matter by 
drawing a comparison with the state’s right to inflict capital 
punishment or to send its citizens to death in battle. But a state 
may have no means of defending itself except by war, and may 
have in an extremity no other means of protecting effectively the 
lives of its citizens except by capital punishment. The cancer 
patient is not an aggressor to be killed by the doctor for the public 
good, and he has no ‘right’ to kill himself unless he is indeed 
master of his fate and captain of his soul and accountable to 
no-one. 

The practical advice of the late Archbishop Lang of Canterbury 
on this matter is set out in the proceedings of the House of Lords 
already referred to. ‘I cannot a think that it is better to leave 
this most difficult and delicate matter in the hands of the medical 
profession, exercising its intimate and responsible judgment, 
rather than, as this Bill would propose to do, to drag it into the 
open and regulate it by elaborate official procedure. It seems to me 
a situation which must be dealt with from inside, by the confi- 
dential relations of the doctor and the patient; not from outside by 
the procedure which is connaeaiek in this Bill. I confess that 
in this matter I would trust the judgment and honour of the 
medical profession’. 

One must remember the year in which this was said (1936). 
I would not have it thought that an Archbishop of Canterbury 
today would be so blind to the weakening in public ethics that 
he would say that in this matter he would be content to trust the 
judgment of a profession of many and no faiths. We hear in 
uncensored, but not untruthful, professional gossip of medical 
men who have advised their qualified assistants to overload their 
morphia syringes so that they will not be called out in the night. 
We are told that in some hospitals there is a draught of heroin in 
gin that is popularly spoken of by the nursing staff as ‘the death 
draught’, and we hear of cases in the last stages of cancer killed 
without any scruple whatsoever by an injection of insulin into a 
vein. I say without scruple, but I have also met those who have 
refused to carry out such instructions. 
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In hospital life, though not in general practice, every adminis- 
tered dose of morphia can be checked, arid competent patholo- 
gists are not likely to overlook post mortem the signs of morphia 
poisoning; but insulin kills painlessly and leaves no sign by which 
expert professional pathologists can recognise and affirm that it 
has been used. If these matters leak out to the general public, 
however good be the intentions of the Euthanasia Society, I am 

uite certain that the reputation of our profession in the minds of 

e common people will fall with alarming and disastrous rapidity. 
It has already fallen when some nurses expect doctors purpose- 
fully to overdose some patients. 

Already doctors working among the old and poor and friend- 
less have heard it said to them, ‘Don’t send me to hospital else I 
may never come out.’ The recent and wide public discussion on 
this matter has begun to frighten the old, who know that hospital 
beds and nurses are all too few and who daily hear of denials 
of hospital admission because of their age. 

There is a Cancer Act on the statute book, and cancer centres 
will soon be in operation. Cancer will be concealed, and these 
centres will have their work seriously impeded if inoperable 
cancer is always put forward in every public discussion of 
Euthanasia, and if the public read that the practice of Euthanasia 
is in fact growing. 

Six thousand suicides find death easily every year. In medicine 
there are now large numbers of co-workers. Chiropodists, 
almoners, dieticians, occupational therapists, physiotherapists, 
speech therapists, dispensers, trichologists, masseurs, sanitary 
inspectors, food inspectors and even municipal dustmen are 
indispensable fellow workers. Is it inconsistent with the develop- 
ment of medicine that this simple killing should fall into some 
lay auxiliary specialists’ hands? In the whole prison service no 
resident hangman is retained to live and work with the prisoners. 
In medicine we desire no merciful killer to be a companion of our 
way and life. Might there not be a new panel of medical auxiliaries 
who might be termed permanent anaesthetists who would do 
for the public what the public are thought to desire, and leave 
doctors to pursue the preservation of life and health as their 
vocation and purpose in life? 

If cancer and other grave maladies are to be ended by killing, 
then it is only a matter of time before research into their causes 
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and attempts at prevention will both cease. The short cut will 
obviate laborious hours in the laboratory and ease the scheduled 
duties or lighten the responsibilities of health officers. 

Should parliament in due time legalise this voluntary suicide 
of the sick, then doctors, nurses, 5 sr dispensers and all 
others in these great metropolitan battlegrounds of life will be 
voluntary or involuntary partners in a new ministry of death. 
Ail that was trained and dedicated to preserve life may now, by the 
authority of the state, be turned to serve death. If the Ministry of ° 
Health adds to its functions birth prevention, occasional abortion, 
infrequent sterilisation and Euthanasia on due certification, 
gradually in the public mind it will be thought of as a Ministry 
of Death. What the law permits the people will soon conclude 
cannot be wrong. The impatient or the very tender hearted 
relative or doctor—with or without any incentive—will act and 
risk the consequences, and, as the years pass the weight of the 
risk will diminish. 

That pressure, even criminal pressure, might be brought to bear 
ona sick man is an obvious criticism of the proposal for voluntary 
Euthanasia. The effects in a family after its administration would 
never end, it could and would lead to the bitterest dissension; 
recriminations would be unending and the activists would never 
again be at one with those in the family opposed to the fatal act. 
Legal problems of inheritance and insurance would demand 
amending Acts to the present law. 

We doctors all associate ourselves with Lord Horder’s pro- 
nouncement that the doctor’s reference is very clear, very brief 
and very generally accepted. It is to cure patients of their diseases 
and to cure them quickly. If we cannot do that then we must 
prolong life and relieve pain, both physical and mental. 

To bring the bureau of the Ministry of Health into the bed- 
room is a dreadful proposal. Sentence of death is surely already 
pronounced when the three officials enter gravely and ask the 
patient in pain and perhaps half drugged to sign in the presence of 
witnesses that: Iam .... years of age and am suffering from illness 
involving severe pain, which, as I am informed, is of an incurable and 

fatal character. I am desirous of anticipating death by Futhanasia and 
hereby make application for permission to receive Euthanasia, and then 
he appends his signature. The legal criterion of incurability will 
inevitably become more and more difficult to determine as the 
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years pass on and as medicine itself advances in skill and resources. 

The two extremes of dying in pain and being killed do not 
exhaust the possibilities of the stricken patient, because there is a 
middle position created by a kindly and skilful doctor who gives 
assistance of an equally kindly nature, and that is what is at present 
implicit in the patient’s question: “You will stand by me, won’t 
you?’ and Lord Horder’s assurance: “Yes, I will’. 

One must reflect at some stage in this discussion on the number 
' of victims involved. There are envisaged, for the present, the 
incurably old, those miserable with incontinence and afflicted 
with cancer, but the ambit will greatly and rapidly be enlarged. 
The governments of the civilised world have expressed 8 
abhorrence of genocide, although, on account of legal difficulties, 
Britain has not ratified the genocide convention. (K. G. Younger, 
Minister of State, House of Commons, May 1950). He who 
shrinks from genocide should shrink from its very beginnings in 
the English speaking world. 

If suffering be a greater evil than sin, damnation has already 


begun. 


NOTICE 


BLACKFRIARS for February will be devoted to 
‘Ireland To-day’. Among the contributors will be the 
Earl of Wicklow; the President of Cork University 
College (Professor Alfred O’Rahilly); Roger 
McHugh and Fr Jerome Toner, O.P. There will also 
be a fully illustrated article by James White on ‘The 
Visual Arts in Ireland’. 
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Tue Unity oF CurisTENDOM. The annual octave of prayer for the 
Unity of Christendom will once more be celebrated from January 
1sth to January 25th. Among the publications which exist to inform 
the Catholic conscience on this matter, Irenikon enjoysa special prestige, 
and its latest issue provides as usual much valuable documentation on 
ecumenical activities throughout the world. In addition Pére Daniélou 
has a study of “The Eucharist and the Canticle of Canticles’ and Pére 
Congar considers ‘Orthodox and Anglican views of a “Protestant” 
Ecclesiology.’ Editions Catholicité of Lille, with Eglise et Unité (200 
francs), provides a useful symposium, including Dom Lambert 
Beauduin on “The Vatican Council and the Unity of the Church’, 
Antoine Chavasse’s consideration of the Vatican Council’s conception 
of papal infallibility, Pierre Michalon’s “The extent of the Church’ (a 
valuable study of the pauline teaching on membership of the Church), 
and Maurice Villain’s “Sanctity throughout the world’ (are there saints 
outside the visible unity of the Churchz). 

PLAN FOR A CHRISTIAN Factory is a valuable account by Alan Turner 
(2s.) of what might happen if the papal social teaching were put into 
practice. It describes the methods and achievement of Léon Harmel in 
France and Mr Turner’s similar work for the christianisation of industry 
in his own factory (Spa Lane Mills, Derby). 

HUMANISM AND GRACE was the general subject of the Semaine des 
Intellectuels Catholiques of 1950, oA the proceedings are now available 
(Paris; Editions de Flore). As usual in such gatherings the range of 
debate seems disconcertingly wide, but contributions such as those of 
Romano Guardini (‘Myth and Revelation’), Jean Guitton (“Does 
human nature still exist:’) and Pierre-Henri Simon (“The Hero and the 
Saint’) are especially notable. 

Peter Maurin, founder of the Catholic Worker Movement, died in 
May 1949, and the Pio Decimo Press (St Louis 15, Mo.) has published a 
collection of essays and reminiscences to commemorate him, including 
Fr Conrad Pepler’s Brackrriars Editorial of October 1949. From 
America too comes the first number of Cross CurreNTs, ‘a quarterly 
review to explore the implications of Christianity for our times’. Its 
contributors include Emmanuel Mounier, Berdyaev, Gabriel Marcel 
and Pére de Lubac, and their names perhaps indicate the catholicity 
of its scope. 

Borper Forum, ‘an independent quarterly miscellaay of writi 
presenting Wales to the non-Welsh’ (Regent House, Teipotien, 1s. 
reflects a healthy regionalism, and the success of its first number 
might well inspire oles districts to encourage local writing and local 
pride in face of the increasing metropolitanism of print. 
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Tue Discourses oF Niccoto Translated by Leslie 
J. Walker, s.j., with introduction, chronological tables and notes. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 2 vols, £5 5s.) 

When Father Walker was asked to translate the Discorsi for this 
series of Rare Masterpieces he hesitated, because ‘it might look’, he 
writes, ‘as if I approved all that Machiavelli says in them, including the 
famous cada that the end justifies the means’. The Jesuits were in 
fact among the first and fiercest critics of Machiavelli, but he got a bad 
name with the general public more quickly, it seems, in the Protestant 
half of Europe; so it was easy for tne Protestant imagination to breed 
a bicephalous monster called, in England, the ‘Ignation Matchivell’. 
The story is told from the anti-Jesuit side by Mario Praz in Machiavelli 
in Inghilterra; and on the same side stood Villari, Burd and even Acton 
—though Acton curtly denied the fable that the ‘famous principle’ is 
to be found in the Jesuit Constitutions. It can add to one’s enjoyment 
of these two splendid volumes to recall those facts. 

The Discorsi share Vol. I with a lengthy Introduction. Vol. II consists 
entirely of Notes, Tables and Indices, all in great detail. In all nearly 
one thousand pages and hardly a wasted word. The notes give masses 
of historical information, together with copious extracts from Guic- 
ciardini, Aristotle and others to supplement Father Walker’s own 
comments. And all this erudition is so well digested and so beautifully 
arranged as to form a thoroughly practical instrument de travail. One 
can only regret that it costs so much; let us hope that the publishers 
will soon bring out a cheap edition for the seadiones who are sure to 
need it. 

Though the translation has rightly been made ‘as literally as possible’, 
it keeps much of the quick vigour of the original. The translator 
probably enjoyed his work. In the Introduction his English is perhaps 
colloquial to a fault sometimes, but for rendering Machiavelli bis racy 
brevity is excellent. It suggests that intellectual sympathy without some 
degree of which no translator can succeed. Of course Father Walker 
frequently disagrees with Machiavelli, but he is prepared to agree 
where he can; which makes all the difference. 

There are two main issues raised by Machiavelli: whether public 
affairs should be governed by the same moral law as governs the 
individual, and whether religion should be tested by the service that it 
renders to the State. Not that Machiavelli argues out either matter 
systematically; he was, as Father Walker remarks, neither a philosopher 
nor a logician. But it is clear that these questions were of prime im- 
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portance to him, and that he held downright and ve: rsonal, if not 
very subtle, views as to how they should be answered. The subtlety 
one associates with Machiavelli belongs to the kind of political be- 
haviour that he recommends, not to his ethical theory. If he had been 
more of a philosopher he might have been more explicitly anti- 
Christian; but then he might have shocked the world less than he did, 
through being less downright. In a sense his principles are less shocking 
than his frankness; and so Father Walker, who refuses to be shocked 
more than he need be, is able to draw valuable distinctions within the 
sometimes rather ambiguous Machiavellian doctrine, for example on 
the use of deceit in the evasion of treaties and on the meaning of 
‘virtue’. Thus he allows that ‘virtue’ for Machiavelli usually connotes 
devotion to the common good; tyrants, even if successful, are not 
‘virtuous’. It is true that Machiavelli is not always consistent and that 
The Prince is a manual on the art of getting and keeping power in a 
bad world; but to say that wickedness is necessary for the achievement 
of certain ends is not necessarily to say that one approves of these ends 
or, consequently, of those means. One may be talking about what is, 
not what ought to be. In fact, Father Walker makes it clear that 
Machiavelli does uphold the use of bad means even for a good end, and 
so falls into immoral teaching and not merely teaching about immorality. 
Yet his conception of the end of political affairs remains good, if a 
little hazy: ‘he has a very high conception’, Father Walker goes so far 
as to say, ‘of what good government means and of the “goodness” 
which all rulers.... should seek to realise’. This conclusion emerges 
from the Discorsi, which thus ‘serve, to some extent at least, as an 
antidote to The Prince and make it plain that Machiavelli was a republi- 
can who hated tyrants and was anxious to promote the common good’. 
The trouble was that he thought this could only be done, in certain 
cases, by evil means. To certain types of evil he was indifferent. 

And so the religious issue arises. Machiavelli’s writings are obviously 
pagan in some sense, and his nostalgic approval of pagan religion is not 
really surprising in view of the passionately political bent of his mind, 
of his bias towards ruthlessness and his delight in the classics. Yet the 
violence of his attack on the Church in I, 12 and in II, 5 does take one 
aback, and it hardly seems enough to say, with Father Walker, that ‘his 
criticism is directed mainly against the political policy of the Popes... . 
and the immorality prevalent in the Court of Rome and amongst the 
higher ecclesiastics’. That is certainly putting it mildly; not to say a 
little superficially. The doubt suggests itself whether Father Walker 
has fully appreciated the force of Machiavelli’s strictures on the 
Church. The matter is important if only because of the great influence 
of Machiavelli upon Italian anticlericalism down to our own day. In 
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this connection it is hard to believe that c. XI of The Prince implies 
faith te a special Providence guiding the Church; the tone is surely 
ironical. 

A word of maces praise is due to Father Walker’s very thorough 
examination of Machiavelli’s logical method and of its claim (which is 
allowed) to originality. It is the kind of thing one looks for in vain 
in most writing upon ‘literary’ texts. But Father Walker has a scientific 
mind. Elsewhere in the Introduction a few points seem to call for 
correction or elucidation. One may be mentioned here. The account 
given of the negotiations between the Congregation of the Index and 
Machiavelli’s descendants does not quite tally with what Villari and 
Acton said about them (see The Nineteenth Century, April, 1892). 

KENELM FOsTER, O.P. 


EntuusiasM. A Chapter in the History of Religion witl. special 
reference to the XVII and XVIII Centuries. By R. A. Knox. 
(Clarendon Press; 30s.) 

‘Just when the Church’, says a character in Anthony Adverse, ‘is about 
to be taken for a decorative and snugly-woven cocoon.... that 
cocoon bursts and the beautiful, living eat He of Christianity emerges.’ 
When, on the last page of his huge work, Mgr Knox speaks warmly of 
enthusiasm, he is pe contrasting it to the inertia of the ‘cocoon’. He 
is recalling the mood in which Grosseteste told the Pope ‘that the true 
source of heresy was the corruptness of the clergy.’ He is not using 
‘enthusiasm’ in the sense it bears in the title of his book. 

The Church has, indeed, been generally successful in directing the 
enthusiasm that is opposed to inertia, witness St Francis or St John 
Bosco. Lord Macaulay, in his essay on the Papacy, maintains that, if 
Wesley or the Countess of Huntingdon had been Catholics, the Church 
would have retained them within her fold. There is, too, an interesting 
contrast between Innocent XII’s dealings with Fénelon and those of 
Wesley with the class-leader of Norwich whom he excommunicated 
on hearsay. The definition which Mgr Knox gives to ‘enthusiasm’ 
elsewhere throughout the book is that of ‘ultrasupernaturalism’, a 
term under which he brings such widely separated phenomena as 
Jansenism and Wesleyanism, movements so far spaced in time as 
those of the Montanists and Irvingites. The religious vagaries of the 
XVII and XVIII centuries are, however, his chief concern. 

Over this wide field Mgr. Knox’s scholarship, mordant humour and 
charity never flag, whether he is speaking of the patroness of the 
Donatists, the fou rire of a nun at Port Royal, Count Zinzendorf reading 
the riot-act to the Moravian Brethren, or the slimy pietistics of an 
Agapemone in Somerset. The charm, alertness and objectivity of his 
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treatment leap from every one of the 591 pages of this work which has 
been thirty years a-building. ; 

Ultrasupernaturalism arises from the mysterious relationship be- 
tween created beings and the uncreated ‘I am.’ It is a subjective claim 
to have solved the problem of how, in the supernatural order, the soul 
is reduced from potency to act. Predestination is a prime preoccupation 
in it, whether that doctrine is accepted or rejected. The further doctrine 
of disinterested love of God, and the kind of prayer by which he is best 
approached, is, I think, subordinate to that first problem. What happens 
when the claim to have solved it is made? If the authority of the Church 
is present, Fénelon and Mme. Guyon make their submission; if not, 
then Wesley parts with Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon. But whether 
the milieu is Catholic or Protestant, ultrasupernaturalism shows itself 
in dreadful shapes before Church or State step in to quell it. Moral 
rigorism at Port Royal gives place to antinomianism, to trances, 
mysterious utterances, horrible contortions, sub-human behaviour. The 
— of the new movement become Messiahs, identify themselves 
with Christ, announce the approaching reign of the Holy Ghost or the 
end of the world. They are the chosen few, the invisible church, 
infallible and sinless, guided by an inner light, free from moral restraint, 
from the need of prayer or good works, free from the authority of the 
Bible or the law. Even such figures as George Fox or Wesley or the 
Moravian Brethren are not altogether untouched by these infections. 
And where their sturdy common-sense is absent, James Nayler ends 
in public execration, Lacombe in the mad-house at Lourdes. 

It is, indeed, a saddening story to read, from the murderous rage of 
the Circumcellions, through the intoxication with desolation of the 
Quietists, to the antics of the Shakers. It is not ungenerous to wish that 
Mgr Knox, who has given us such kindly, perceptive portraits of Fox 
and Wesley, Zinzendorf and the Countess of Huntingdon, might also 
do the same for the enthusiasts against inertia, Dominic and Ignatius, 
Francis and Theresa of Avila. Meanwhile, from its first chapter on, this 
superb book repeats St Paul’s warning picture to the Corinthians; they 
were to remember what happened to cheir fathers in the desert, when 
Israel rebelled against God; they were to remember ‘the picture of 


those innumerable bones, bleaching in the wilderness of Arabia.’ 
PAUL FOSTER, O.P. 


ELIzABETHAN RecusaANT Prose, 1559-1582. By A. C. Southern. 

(Sands; 42s.) 

There are in this book the makings of three important works, quite 
distinct in character. The first would be an historical study, the second 
a work of literary criticism, and the third a reference book. Dr Southern 
is obviously qualified to write all three, but he has chosen to incorporate 
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them in a single volume. The result is that the historical part is sketchy, 
the literary criticism unconvincing, and the reference book truncated. 

The Bibliography with which this book concludes is a piece of exact 
and learned scholarshi, . The author has listed every Catholic publi- 
cation in English from the accession of Elizabeth till the appearance of 
the Rheims New Testament in 1582. For each he gives us a complete 
apparatus criticus, and very often some account of the works which 
provoked it, or which it provoked. He has examined each book with 
the eye of a skilled typographist, and has been able to trace the printer 
and publisher, and even the author, of many works that, for obvious 
reasons, either omitted these particulars or gave false ones. He includes 
a few works, as Jasper Heywood’s translations of Seneca, which were 
openly published in London, and can scarcely be called ‘recusant’. 
Unlike Gillow he restricts himself to books in English, so that Edmund 
Campion is represented only by his History of Ireland (hardly a recusant 
work) and his letter to the Council, which was never meant for publi- | 
cation, and was first published by the enemy. Dr Southern does not tell 
us where copies of these rare books may be found. He tells us of one 
copy (usually that in the British Museum) and refers us to the Short 
Title Catalogue for the others. It would have been a great help to have 
given the reference number in S.T.C. Had this bibliography been 
continued down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign it would have been an 
indispensable reference book. As it is, it is only about half of a very fine 
work. The author seems to have felt the disadvantages of breaking off 
at the height of the battle, and gives us the titles, but not the apparatus 
of subsequent works of all the writers in his list. It may be argued that 
any other terminus ad quem presents the same problems, and that there 
must be overlapping. But the death of Elizabeth brought a change of 
policy that called for a new type of apologetic, and makes a far more 
reasonable stopping-place. 


In the earlier chapters Dr Southern presents us with examples from 
many of these works. The extracts are generous in length and well 
chosen. Most of them, besides illustrating their author’s style, make 
intensely interesting reading. Campion’s ‘Brag’ (printed in full), 
Gregory Martin’s"defence of his ‘Amen, amen’ in his translation of the 
New Testament, and the excerpts from Fr Parson’s devotional works— 
to mention only a few—go far towards substantiating the claim that 
these writers were in the true tradition of English prose. But the theory 
here advanced that they alone preserved this tradition, while Protestants 
were indulging in the ornate and self-conscious rhetoric of Lyly and 
the like, cannot be seriously considered till this study is continued to the 
end of the Elizabethan period. 


The thrilling story of the production, smuggling, and distribution of 
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Catholic books, when they were proscribed by law, still awaits a 
worthy narrator. Dr Southern’s account is interesting but only a start, 
and once again the disadvantages of stopping in 1582 are apparent. 
Nearly all his references belong to a later period. 

It is to be hoped that the reception of this book, which in spite of its 
shortcomings is of the utmost importance, will encourage the author 
to continue his scholarly work. In particular one would like to see the 
Bibliography reprinted, brought down to 1603 and enlarged. If it is 
to be Se tan book that Catholic scholars are waiting for, it must 
include the Latin works as well. These cannot be found in the Short 
Title Catalogue and many are missing from Gillow. Some of them, 
as Campion’s Decem Rationes, and Bridgewater’s Concertatio, had a far 
wider influence than any vernacular works, and to exclude them from 
a bibliography is greatly to lessen its value. 

_GopFrEY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Gospet GLEANINGS. By Thomas Nicklin. (Longmans; 21s.) 

This is the fruit of a life-long study and love of the Gospels. The 
resultant essays, notes and jottings can fittingly be termed 
and the gleanings are well worth careful study, despite a general 
impression that the attitudes and methods are not a little ‘dated’ and 
detached from much of the more recent English and Continental work 
on the New Testament. Significantly there is but a passing reference 
to form criticism. Most of the stock questions are treated:—‘Brethren 
of the Lord’, “The two genealogies’, ‘Authorship of the Fourth Gospel’, 
etc.—but with a freshness of presentation and reverent touch. Especially 
valuable is Part III, on the Dominical Titles, ‘Son of God’, etc. 

The author does not hesitate to challenge long accepted views; he opens 
up again the question of our Lord’s language. ‘For a good many years 
now professors and lecturers have repeated that our Lord did not 
habitually speak Greek but Aramaic or Neo-Hebrew. Anyone who 
question: this assertion is discredited as an amateur.’ Undeterred he 
goes on to stress that a great part of the Judaean population of our 
Lord’s time may well have been in the habit of using two idioms, 
and not a few individuals could have been bilingual, and some even 
polyglot. Mr Nicklin is right in stressing the phenomenon of bi- 

ingualism. It is not sufficiently appreciated. Few New Testament 
scholars are themselves bilingual, and capable of entering into the 
mentality, attitudes, and achievements, both oral and literary, of really 
bilingual individuals and populations. Yet such an understanding is 
really necessary, if we would judge rightly amidst the many delicate 
assessments that are called for in the history and criticism of New 


Testament origins. 
R.D.P. 
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Tue New Psatter oF Prus xu. Latin and English texts: Notes and 
Spiritual Reflections. By the Very Rev. C. J. Callan, 0.P., s.T.M., 
uiTT.D. (B. Herder, London, W.C.; 45s.) 

Any work which can contribute to a better knowledge and love 
of the Psalter is much to be welcomed, and so too this handsomely 
produced volume. The New Psalter of Pius XII certainly calls for a 
new translation, and the unpretentious renderings of this literal yet 
readable version should appeal. Further, a student can learn as much 
about translation as about the Psalms, by carefully comparing this 
rendering, verse by verse, with that of Mgr Ronald Knox, in his more 
accessible Book of Psalms. For the rest, notes and comments, we have a 
work designed for the generality of educated Catholics: vulgarisation 
with some, perhaps inevitable, simplifications. We would have pre- 
ferred a verse by veise type of commentary, with doctrinal summaries; 
and more stress on the varieties and genres of the Psalms, their very 
hebraic flesh and blood realities, as well as their spiritual profundities 
of this hymn book which is for all time. 

R.D.P. 


NewMaN AT OxrorD. By R. D. Middleton. (Oxford University 

Press; 21s.) 

This book is a study of Newman’s thought up to the time at which 
he left the Anglican communion. In his Apologia Newman has left us 
his own record of this. Mr Middleton does not add anything essential 
to that record, nor does he attempt to do so; what he om do is to fill 
in the minutiae of the background of that work. By bringing before us 
in a deliberate and exact manner the books and the people who 
influenced Newman, and the minor characters who, like those in a 
Shakespearean tragedy, comment upon the situation at each significant 
crisis, by writing with a sense of hese which recreates the Oxford of 
Newmans day, he adds life and interest to the numerous extracts from 
the Apologia which necessarily appear in his book. After a brief chapter 
on early influences the scene changes to Oxford, and Mr Middleton’s 
narrative, which sometimes sinks under the burden of unnecessary 
detail, rises to a climax with the battle over Tract 90 and ¢loses with a 
fine tribute to Newman’s memory. 

Even before the skirmishes begin there is much of interest about 
Newman’s friends; about Hawkins, for instance, that country clergy- 
man who imparted to Newman a skill in controversy which, to 
Newman’s surprise, was later attacked as ‘Roman’; or Keble, whose 
devotional verse, here quoted at some length, hardly justifies Mr 
Middleton’s praise of it. Here too is encountered the Oxford ‘character’ 
beloved of Paul Elnser More but with solidity of learning to balance 
eccentricity: Dr Buckland, whose lodgings contained bears, monkeys 
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and guinea-pigs, but who gave Newman a lifelong interest in natural 
science; and Dr Whately, later Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, 
renowned for his exceilent conversation and his performing dog. 

Mr Middleton is perhaps at his best in the passages which describe 
the formal ‘degradation’ of Ward and the attack on Newman led by 
the enraged Tutors. They illustrate the inevitable behaviour of 
frightened conservatism; the entrenchment behind formalities, the 
appeals to decrepit loyalties, the resort to shabby personalities. New- 
man was later to encounter these all over again among the conservatives 
of his new Church. That his reputation survived them all perhaps 
provides some justification for the hope which the author expresses in 
the concluding passages of his book. 

Rocer McHucu. 


A Sotovyov ANTHoLocy. Arranged by $. L. Frank. Translated by 

Natalie Duddington. (S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 

Tue Totstoy Home: Diaries of Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy. Translated 
by Alec Brown. (Harvill Press; 21s.) 

The Petersburg edition of Vladimir Solovyov’s complete works runs 
to ten volumes, and there are as well four volumes of letters; in English 
we have only some half-dozen of his writings, and the welcome purpose 
of this anthology is ‘to give such a selection of extracts see +. works 
as would enable the reader to form a general impression of the entire 
range of [his] ideas throughout the course of his spiritual development’. 
The extracts are grouped under the headings God and Man, The Church 
of Christ, Beauty and Love, and Morality, Legal Justice, Politics, with 
the well-known Short Story of Antichrist as an epilogue. Professor 
Frank has used much skill and discretion in the selection and arrange- 
ment of these passages, most of the material being quite new to English 
readers, and has added a very useful introduction. 

In spite of the excesses, sometimes even the absurdity, of his specula- 
tions, interest in Solovyov’s thought is growing all the time: slowly, 
but growing; with the emphasis of course on his master idea of God- 
Manhood and the unifying of the divine and human through the 
doctrine of Sophia. (That the second of his three visions of Divine 
Wisdom should have been vouchsafed in the reading-room of the 
British Museum is a circumstance whose curiosity we cannot sufficientl 
admire). It is the great merit of this anthology that it gives an sernce | 
view of Solovyov’s mind (certain more specialised researches apart) in 
his own words; though these ‘words’ are rarely easy, and no editorial 
skill could make them so. 

In his introduction and in an appendix Professor Frank examines once 
more Solovyov’s relations with the Catholic Church. This subject has 
been bedevilled by the use of the word ‘convert’, with all its associa- 
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tions and overtones: neither the facts nor the conclusions to be drawn 
from them are so simple and clear-cut as some on either side suppose. 
But it may be remax«-4 that the distinction between the Pope as 
Supreme Pontiff and as Patriarch of the West was not simply a theory 
of Solovyov or of Platon of Kiev or of Andrew Szepticky: it is inherent 
in the historical situation (pages 21-22). 

In his Three Conversations Solovyov was criticising Tolstoy, whose 
preaching of moral perfectionism and non-resistance to evil he regarded 
as pseudo-christian and indeed a paving of the way for Antichrist. This 
may well be thought less than just; but to turn from the Solovyov 
anthology to The Tolstoy Home is certainly to go into a very different 
intellectual and spiritual climate. Professor Frank emphasises the 
‘keenness and clearness with which Solovyov sees the invisible—the 
spiritual world’; Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy, a woman of delicate 
religious sensibility and moral perception, is no less aware of a visible 
world, one that is ‘too much with us’. Her diary gives the reader a 
sharp impression of the crude brutal struggling Russia that Solovyov 
grew up and lived in. 

Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy was the eldest daughter of Leo Tolstoy, her 
father’s constant companion for thirty-three years, and this diary, 
from 1878 to 1911, is a candid and moving personal record. Its interest 
for students of Tolstoy is obvious, but it stands on its own feet; had 
nobody ever heard of Leo Tolstoy it would still be a most valuable 
insight to a human society that always seemed very strange, almost 
unbelievable, to nineteenth-twentieth century England, and now can 
only be observed through the eyes of those rapidly-decreasing sur- 
vivors who knew it. 

Both these books are notably well translated. 

DonaALD ATTWATER. 


RussiscHe Denker. Ihre Stellung zu Christus, Kirche und Papsttum. 

By Bernhard Schultze. (Herder, Vienna; 23s. 3d.) 

The author (not till the epilogue does he reveal himself as a Jesuit) 
is a professor at the Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies in Rome, 
and has collected in this book twenty-four studies of notable Russian 
authors from the point of view of their attitude to Christ, the Church 
and the Papacy. Most of them represent Eastern Orthodoxy, though 
not as profesional theologians, two are convert Catholics, and one a 
Jew. They are arranged in contrasted pairs, with copious quotations 
from their works, careful references, and an index. 

With a wealth of information that is hard to come by in this country, 
because scarcely touched on in manuals of literary history, the book 
gives an impressive picture of the religious orientation of the great 
Russian writers—how far from indifferent they were to the Person of 
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Christ and the problems of Church authority and unity—how near 
they often came to the Catholic view—and what deep prejudices 
prevented them from coming nearer. The deep influence o Saléveed 
is clearly seen—not, unfortunately, in his submission to the Holy See, 
but chiefly in the wilder flights of his sophiology. In particular, his 
leading ideas of vseedinstvo (all-unity) and bogochelovechestvo (theandrism) 
reveal all their pantheistic possibilities in the hands of his disciples. 
These scholarly studies are a first-rate contribution to our knowledge 
of the Russian mind. But, leaving Russia for a moment, it is surprisin: 
to be told (p. 394, footnote) that Regine Olsen was Kierkegaard’s 


frithzeitig durch den Tod entrissene Braut. 
B.W. 


Contemporary JEWRY. By Israel Cohen. (Methuen; 25s.) 

Amidst the general excitement caused by the efforts to unite Chris- 
tendom it is well that so many of our deepest thinkers are devoting 
themselves to an understanding of Israel, of the nation through whom 
Christ was given to the world; for the wound which divides Christians 
from Jews is both older and deeper than that which divides Christians 
from each other. And although it affords no small satisfaction to recall 
the names of Bloy, Maritain, Journet, Petersen and Karl Thieme as 
examples of Catholics burning with love for Israel, one cannot help 
thinking occasionally that a different kind of Catholic needs to be 
encouraged to take part in this work of understanding, a Catholic 
sensitive to the sights, sounds and smells of Whitechapel as well as to 
the peculiar ethos of the Jewish Chronicle. To move tt the rarified 
atmosphere of theological debate into the smoke-laden atmosphere of 
a compartment full of Jewish businessmen may teach one how to love 
one’s fellows not under intellectual categories but in their very flesh. 

Because it has been written from the heart of Jewry, Mr Israel Cohen’s 
book has all these characteristics of Jewry which need to be taken into 
account so as not to enter too quickly into theological disputes. Sober, 
matter-of-fact, yet animated by legitimate passion, it provides all the 
facts and figures once could ask for about the distribution of Jews 
throughout the world, their place in the cultural and economic life of 
our society and their hopes Ee the future of their own state. Anyone 
who reads his account of their martyrdom in recent years should be 
ready at the end of it to forgive every offence he might have suffered 
from any Jew. In his references to the actual behaviour of Catholics 
towards Jews, Mr Cohen is decidedly critical, for practice in this 
matter has not always coincided with Catholic preaching. It is easy to 
forgive him for ignoring the other side of the story, even if his every 


reference to Catholics prompts qualifications. 
DonaLp NICHOLL. 
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THE bog INTERPRETATION OF History. Herbert Butterfield. (Bell; 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Ace or Terror. Leslie Paul. (Faber; 18s.) 

The reissue of Professor Butterfield’s The Whig Interpretation of 
History comes at a moment when he has recently put us in his debt by 
his larger thesis on Christianity and History. In this earlier work he is 
concerned to show the falsity of the claim of the Whig historians, the 
Macaulays, Trevelyans and the like, that the Protestants in the sixteenth 
century won their battles against the Catholics because they were the 
party of inevitable ‘Progress’. He shows that, if anything, the original 
Protestants were reactionaries. This demonstration leads him to a 
further point; history is an extremely complex interweaving of motives 
and personalities, and to attempt to connect, by a simplified line of 
causation, modern phenomena which may be labelled ‘progressive’ 
with events as remote as the Renaissance and Reformation, is bound 
to lead to a falsification of history. To simplify is to distort; we must 
not make judgments of the past on our contemporary standards; and, 
anyway, the historian is not a moralist. 

Professor Butterfield seems, then, at first sight, to condemn the 
object of Mr Leslie Paul’s book The Age of Terror, for this latter book 
seeks in the past, and sometimes quite remote past, the causes of our 
present political and social anxieties. But Mr Paul has said in this book 
so much of what the reviewer has long wished to see in print, and is 
distinguished by so admirable a common-sense and moderation in his 
commentary, that he seems almost above criticism. His purpose is, it 

‘is true, didactic and moral, but he does not judge from contemporary 
standards and he cannot be accused of distortion and over-simplifi- 
cation. He does make a general statement that the modern world is 
afflicted by the possession of enormous powers together with a lack of 

rinciples for their use. That is hardly deniable. He does trace this fact 
Pack to the Renaissance and the Reformation, the former giving an 
enormous impetus to the development of power in politics, science and 
economics, while the latter removed great regions of Europe from the 
guidance of the Catholic Church. It is a thesis that many will defend. 
Perhaps we may say that the writers of history should stick rigidly to 
an analysis of = br really happened, while the teachers of history must 
draw lessons from their work. It is impossible, seeing how serious are 
the times we live in, not to try to remedy the present in the light of the 
past, if one knows anything about it at all. Mr Paul is a teacher, and a 
very good one. His description of Mediaeval Christendom, for instance 
(‘it cleared an area of freedom for man’s spirit’), of the Liberal and 
Conservative parties and of Marxism, could scarcely be bettered. It is 
in these analytical and informative historical summaries that the great 
excellence of The Age of Terror lies. P.F. 
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INWARD ComPANION. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 
Tue REGION OF THE SUMMER Stars. By Charles Williams. (Oxford: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege; 6s.) 

Nothing in poetic style could be further removed from the lapidary 
perfection of Mr de la Mare’s small, minutely introspective lyrics than 
the plunging, hypnotic verse in which Charles Williams recorded his 
adventure into the maze of that strange web where the Celtic belief 
in the Suspended Parousia is entangled with the Provengal eroticism of 
the Troubadours. But the Oxford University Press has brought out a 
new edition of The Region of the Summer Stars, Charles Williams’ diffi- 
cult sequel to the nae difficult, but no less splendid Taliessin through 
Logres in the same week that sees the publication of Inward Companion, 
a collection of new poems by Mr de la Mare. The appearance of these 
books marked the most important poetical events of the autumn 
publishing season. This apparently fortuitous conjunction has disclosed 
at least one point where these so various poets have shared an experi- 
ence. Charles Williams, looking outward into the legends and the 
symbols they typify, pauses suddenly to make an inward-looking 
definition :— 

.... but O, pledged 
beyond himself to an pe anguish dividing 
word from word and uniting thing to word— 
each guiding and each fighting the other... . 
he sang in his grief; ‘hapless the woman who loves me 
hapless I—flung alive where only 
the cold-lipped mermen thrive...’ 
Obscurely his future.... 
shook in his blood; his look was held by the flood 
angrily rose-darkened down the inlets of the wood. 


With the rose-darkened flood the poet is carried back again to his 
objective analysis of Taliessin. That sudden admission of the creative 
writer's edged anguish when the thing and the word fight one another 
is made also by Mr de la Mare, veiled in the exquisite perfection of the 
first poem of his new volume. 

Here I sit.... 
Wooing from a soundless brain 
The formless into words again. 

The content of this collection will not add anything to our know- 
ledge of the poet’s changeling sense of his adventure, half mis-adventure, 
in a treacherous, magical world, but almost every page is new in the 
delight to ear and mind of some well-found phrase:—a bee’s hooked 
piratical feet, Izaak Walton’s lucent, dewy, rain-sweet prose; or, a face 
that dream has scrawled upon and the acid perfection of an epitaph: 
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Slim cunning hands at rest and cozening eyes— 
Under this stone one loved too wildly lies; 
How false she was, no granite could declare 
Nor all earth’s flowers, how fair. 


The Region of the Summer Stars is a more difficult poem to read than 
any one of Mr de la Mare’s: it requires some learning on the reader’s 
part and it appears to watch a more formidable horizon, but to the 
serious lover of poetry Inward Companion will offer a primer of design 
and construction and its range is minute and infinite. 


Go far; come near; 
You still must be 
The centre of your own small mystery... . 
Naomi Roype SMITH. 


Letters OF Marcet Proust. Translated and edited with notes by 

Mina Curtiss. (Chatto & Windus; 21s.) 

Guessing upon whom an author has modelled his characters is a 
ame fraught with dangers: but it is a game which is a necessary 
though by no means a full) part of literary biography. Unfortunately, 

of late, it has been played to excess. The iends and acquaintances of 
different authors have come to be regarded as their characters, so that 
the imaginative processes by which characters in fiction are created 
have been belittled. The result is that critical studies have come to be 
accepted as substitutes for the works of art which they examine and 
literary biographies to be taken as means by which by reading one 
book an author’s whole life and works may be known. This is not 
surprising : it is what one might expect of a period in which human life 
is considered largely a matter to be judged according to a card-index 
system of age-groups. It is all so simple. The process can be worked 
backwards: “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is the novel of a homosexual 
who suffered from an Oedipus complex.’ Such has been the fate of 
Proust at the hands of the pundits. The publication of his letters may 
help to redress the balance. 

‘I have been working on a long book’, wrote Proust to Louis de 
Robert, ‘which I call a novel because it isn’t as fortuitous as memoirs’: 
and therein resides the secret of his art, for his great novel is only 
fortuitous ‘to the degree that life itself is.’ Experience for the great 
novelist is always something which is touched-off life, so that resem- 
blances between his characters and friends are never more than co- 
incidental. If it were otherwise, his fiction would be no more than the 
adding of a narrative commentary to a family album. 

Indeed, the present selections from Proust’s correspondence do not 
provide footnotes to his original work so much as emphasise the power 
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of his imagination. For with few exceptions, his letters are not especially 
interesting, and only occasionally, as in the case of his comments on 
Renan, does one pause to re-read a passage: ‘.... The Church.... 
has assumed an influence even over those who were supposed to combat 
and deny it.... The strides.... made (in the Catholic sense) from 
Voltaire to Renan are tremendous. Renan is... . still an anti-Christian, 
but one who has been Christianised; Graeca capta, or rather, Chris- 
tianismus captus ferum victorem fecit.’ Yet, apart al such exceptions, 
what stands out is the apparent disparity between the breadth of his 
work and the narrowness of his life. Something of a hypochondriac, 
confined for much of the day to his bed, one is amazed at the range of 
his writing. It poses a problem which seems without human solution; 
and, advisedly, one uses the word ‘human’. For imagination is the link 
between the seen and unseen world—the eye of the soul; and if to 
mention such a matter in the case of Proust strains the credulity of the 
modern pundits, it is but another example of that divorce which has 
taken place not only between literary biography and fact, but between 
the conception of art as merely a eektlgied outpouring and a 
flowering of the spirit. In redressing the balance, these letters may well 
prove to be an indirect God-given gift. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE. 


THe CREATIVE CRAFTSMAN. By John Farleigh. (Bell; 21s.) 

_ Education has nowhere got more completely out of hand than in its 
tendency for teachers to teach first and foremost in the interests of 
teachers. And nowhere has this dangerous aberration been more 
apparent. than in the so-called art schools which have almost wholly 
replaced the old apprenticeship to master craftsmen by classes designed 
to subserve industrialism or create more teachers. The Creative Craftsman 
is a long step back in the right direction. Mr John Farleigh has inter- 
viewed thirteen thriving workshops; questioned their owners on their 
way of life and how they came by it; and discussed the prospects of 
any young people embarking on similar careers. 

The difference between craftsmanship and most contemporary jobs 
is its stress on personal responsibility. Its risks and rewards are wholly 
unlike those of the proletariat and you cannot educate for both on the 
same lines. Morally there is no doubt which throws up the more 
valuable citizen or—all things being anything like equal—the more 
valuable work. If you hark back and imagine Leonardo going to 
a perce instead of to Verrochio’s workshop you will listen more 
tolerantly to Mr Farleigh’s plea for early apprenticeship to master 
craftsmen and for grants to approved aR rather than to art 
schools. Thirteen men and women substantiate his findings. There are 
two potters, two goldsmiths, two calligraphers, two embroideresses, 
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a book-binder, a wood-worker, a printer, a textile designer and a 
couple of musical instrument makers. (One could well have spared 
one embroideress and one calligrapher for a weaver and a tombstone- 
maker). The most beautiful work and the best expositions of their craft 
are provided by the two potters, Bernard Leach and Dora Billington; 
and by Carl Dolmetsch and Leslie Ward, whose prime object in 
making their exquisite musical instruments is to recapture music for 
the family and bring back ‘an age when people made es own music 
and their own entertainment.’ On this happy and Catholic note one 
may take reluctant leave of one of the most exhilarating comments on 
art and society uttered since the days of Morris. 
H.P.E. 


THe MEANING OF Beauty. By Eric Newton. (Longmans; 15s.) 
Masters OF PAINTING Series. Gainsborough; Chardin, Eugene 

Delacroix; Jan Vermeer. Edited by Eric Newton. (Longmans; 

10s. 6d. each.) 

Mr Newton, in two minds about Beauty, should be read with two 
minds or not at all. Forget the title, leave philosophy to philosophers 
(as the author for all his rough handling p St Thomas really prefers) 
and there is much to be enjoyably learnt from his lively commentary 
on the development of taste, eney of art, and pictures old and new. 

Yet the two minds must come together as Mr Newton strips down 
the ‘Mystical Marriage of St Catherine’ by Veronese layer by layer 
like an onion. (He has a novel and illuminating analysis of picture- 
making in terms of an onion.)’ Alas, an onion a a centre, and this 
chapter fades too easily before we are left with an empty canvas or— 
Beauty. 

Nedher thrown out nor introduced, Beauty haunts the book. It is 
perhaps time Beautv were consulted about Art by someone of Mr 
Newton’s critical —- edge. Most other oracles have been consulted, 
but she is not mucu mentioned nowadays. A word forgotten means a 
lost concept and territory of human knowledge, or that in the fashion 
of the time, a new world has been coined. Similarly the unaddressed 
person soon drifts from the company. Here Beauty is not called back, 
nor her grave shown us, nor, if unrecognised among us, is she pointed 
out. 

Neither can Mr Newton leave philosophy alone, but what is meant 
as a definition of Beauty turns out to be a definition of the Good or, 
less excusably, of Truth, or even ethics. He concludes that definition 
is useless because ‘it does not throw light on the object but only isolates 
it’. Light enough, one feels, in a world in which morality and art areso 
confused. 

In the “Masters of Painting Series’, however, all is well. Here are 
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F.:auty’s footprints and one is content to leave Beauty as nebulous as 
the Abominable Snowman. One does not know the extent of Mr 
Newton’s influence as Editor, but the choice of authors and the whole 
presentation of the volumes reflect great credit. There is the right 
choice, from among the artists’ work, of familiar and unfamiliar 
paintings, and the essays on the painters succeed, on the whole, in 
maintaining a position between the forbidding specialist tone and the 
popular approach. 

But as for Beauty, painting is one art and writing another. Whatever 


painters know about S3eauty they paint. 
Harris. 


St Teresa OF Lisieux. Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 12s. 6d.) 

This interpretation of the life of St Teresa is intended, to use the 
writer's own words, ‘for those who, like myself, are only average 
women’. It was first written and published under the title “Written in 
Heaven’, before her own reception into the Church, and a long intro- 
duction describes the circumstances surrounding the writing of it at 
the Benedictine Abbey where the saint went to school, the subsequent 
fate of the nuns, and the reasons for, writing this second slightly 
expanded version. It is very much a woman’s book; for, of the three 
aay into which the narrative is divided, the longest is that devoted to 

er childhood and schooldays, and this is largely taken up with des- 
criptions of rooms, furniture, dresses, toys, and so on; two pages and 
a reproduction are spent on the moments of her First Communion. 
Much of this is unnecessary and uncritical. The same must unfortunately 
be said of the presentation of the saint’s character as a child; no hint is 
oe of any Fal all is told in terms of a fairy-tale perfection, the 

eroine complete with golden locks. It may be attractive, but the 
impression it leaves is not of a real person. Luckily, the second part, 
that devoted to her life in Carmel and her death, is more sober, and the 
figure presented proportionately more convincing. As might be 
expected from so successful a novelist, the writing is very competent, 
and the book very easy to read: it has also been approved by the 


Carmel of Lisicux. 


B.W. 
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A SpiritruaL A2nEID, Ronald Knox’s account of his ‘journey to the 
Catholic Faith’, first published thirty-three years ago, has been elegantly 
reprinted and provided with a new preface (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 
Many other accounts of conversion have appeared since A Spiritual 
42neid, but none so lively or with so sensitive an awareness of the 
workings of grace. Mgr Knox in the light of his years as a Catholic 
provides reassuring answers to the inevitable questions: “Do you regret 
it?’ and “Has the Church come up to your expectations?’ 

Tue Lawyer, ‘a conversation piece’, (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 16s.) 
brings together selections from the Lawyer's Notebooks, published 
anonymously in his lifetime by E. S. P. Haynes, and includes an auto- 
biographical introduction, and a memoir by his daughter, Renée 
Haynes. It is good to have the obiter scripta of this most witty of lawyers; 
a rationalist with an immense respect for the Catholic Church, an 
advocate of Divorce Law Reform with a profound appreciation of 
Christian marriage, a distributist who was a great friend of H. G. Wells. 
His aphorisms and comments can be devastating, and his style is 
worthy of Swift. By some error of arrangement, identical paragraphs 
appear on pages 222 and 266. 

Divine PLAN For Work AND WEALTH (Clonmore and Reynolds; 4s.) 
is a concise and well-arranged paraphrase of the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno by Fr J. S. McAuley. It should be of the greatest usefulness for 
Catholic Social study-circles, or indeed for anyone who wishes to have 
the papal teaching on social matters in an accessible form. The En- 
cyclicals are technical documents, written in a conventional style 
difficult for the ordinary reader to manage, and Fr McAuley has found 
an ideal way of presenting the doctrine in a lively way without evading 
its fullest implications. 

SERMON MarTER FROM St THomas Aquinas (B. Herder, London, 
W.C; 37s. 6d.) is the latest evidence of the immense industry of Fr 
C. J. Callan, o.P., who has done so much to enrich the pastoral theology 
of our time. Books of sermon notes too often reflect only an individual 
preacher’s approach, but Fr Callan’s selection from St Thomas's 
commentaries on the Sunday Epistles and Gospels provides a carefully- 
arranged anthology of doctrine at once authoritative and of the greatest 
practical value. Fr Callan, with an expert’s familiarity with his sources, 
draws on a variety of material which would escape the casual dipper 
into St Thomas’s Opera omnia, and he has provided not only priests, 
but all who wish to deepen their char of the Scriptures used 
during the liturgical year, with an invaluable commentary. 
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In his recent address to Catholic Journalists, His 


ritual Holiness the Pope laid down the ideals which would 

ew justify the oft-repeated slogan: 

ss ‘A Catholic paper for every Catholic home’ 

St He urged Catholic Journalists to do all in their power 

auto- to foster what he called: 

tak ‘The basic conditions of a healthy public opinion’ 

h, an 

m of We believe that with this ideal in view the Catholic 

Vells. Press can be one of the most valuable antidotes to the 

-aphs poison of the secularist and pagan environment with 
4s) which most Catholics of today are surrounded. 

ae 1951 is bringing its share of news, pictures and articles 

fa: reflecting the trend of affairs at home and abroad—and 

En- as in the past the Catholic Herald is endeavouring to 

ave offer a Catholic newspaper produced and distributed 

ding in accordance with the wishes of the Holy Father— 

o ‘.... In the service of truth, justice, and peace’ 
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ally- Subscription Rates: 52 weeks 17/4d.; 26 weeks 8/8d. 

atest Head Office: 67 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
rces, Tel. CEN. 6264. Telegrams: Cathherald, London. 
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LAVERTY 


AND SONS LTD. ee 


THE WHOLESALE HOUSE FOR: 

OBJECTS OF DEVOTION 

Prayer Books, Missals, Rosaries, Statues, Crucifixes, 
Religious Pictures, etc. 

CHURCH METAL WORK 

Chalices, Ciboria, Monstrances, Pyxes, and Metal Work 
of all descriptions. 

CATHOLIC CALENDARS 

Original and best Weekly-Feast-Day Block. 

REAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 

CHURCH CANDLES 

Sanctuary Oil, Prinknash Incense, etc. 
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Here are some of the good things 
THE 
IRISH 


CATHOLIC 

offers to an increasing number of readers each week:— 

An up-to-date News service 

Keen Comment on Current Events 

Worth-While Reviews of New Books 

Thoughtful Film Criticism 

Bright Magazine Features 

Interesting Prize Competitions 
Because we have learned from experience that, once one gets to 
know THE IRISH CATHOLIC, one soon becomes a regular 
reader, we are anxious to introduce it to you. 

Please write for a FREE SPECIMEN COPY 
HEAD OFFICE: 36 Upper Ormond Quay, Dublin 
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